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The bulk of the volume is devoted to a detailed criticism of judicial 
methods and judicial logic. The author is on firm ground when he criti- 
cises the bad reasoning which passes for argument in so many of our 
important judicial decisions. As a remedy for present evils he urges 
the application of pure reason to our system, such an application making 
necessary the discarding of the principle of stare decisis. In agreement 
with the natural rights school, Mr. Abbot conceives of law as an un- 
changeable body of principles which may be developed logically and 
may be applied to any social condition. He rejects, at least in his 
theoretical argument, the notion of laws as a social institution, whose 
principles must adapt themselves to social development. The defect 
in Mr. Abbot's volume is that of regarding law as if it were a system of 
formal logic. The development of new legal principles from the "suf- 
ficient reason" of judges, often ignorant of conditions to which such 
principles should apply, may leave us worse off than at present. The 
principle of stare decisis does not prevent the development of new legal 
principles by the courts, though such development is slow, and the 
discarding of this principle would involve a recognition of the judicial 
function in law-making for which we are not yet prepared. So long as 
the principle of stare decisis remains, too careful a use of logic would 
be a hindrance rather than a help, for bad reasoning is perhaps one of 
the most essential instruments employed by the courts in moving from 
old to new positions. Logical reasoning would often make our legal 
system too rigid, and law so long as it is a developing human institution 
cannot conform to the rules of the logician. 

Mr. Abbot's book while interesting is fragmentary, and its later 
chapters do not measure up to the standard of the first. Its constitu- 
tional law is oftentimes not in agreement with that applied by the 
courts. 

W. F. Dodd. 

L'Angleterre radicale. Essai de psychologie sociale. (1906-1913.) 
By Jacques Bakdotjx. (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1913. Pp. vii. 
559.) 

The author's varied books and essays are valuable. Together they 
give a stimulating view of certain sections and aspects of English society 
but his first interest is the politics of the last twenty years. Here is a 
foreigner, a keen observer, who knows personally some of the many 
actors in a drama of extraordinary interest. And he writes with verve 
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both of men and statistics. From these earlier volumes he has selected 
four 1 and now adds a fifth and final volume to form an intellectual series. 
It might be possible to question the value and significance of this arrange- 
ment; in any case it is also difficult within the necessary limits of this re- 
view to give a just estimate of this single and interesting book. Inevi- 
tably there are no footnotes, though the text includes many quotations 
and summaries of official statements. But first as to contents. 

An analysis of the composition of the Liberal party in 1906 is followed 
by an estimate of the Labor party which is one of the best chapters in the 
book. The review of social legislation, 1906-09, is chiefly an introduc- 
tion to the story in three chapters of finance, parliamentary elections 
and constitutional change, 1909-11. Then follow chapters on Indian 
and Canadian nationalism, the "German peril," and Videalisme paci- 
fiste. A last section proposes to deal with the coming crisis; but, starting 
with a review of industrial conditions, passes to the strikes of 1911-12, 
imperial defence, and the Irish home rule bill in 1912. The result is that 
in this final volume on English radicalism the author ends with Lord 
Lansdowne's enigmatical speech on land reform as reported in the 
Times of July 26, 1912. Indeed this is one of the few instances in which 
the author points out the significance of his sub-title. Historically the 
comparative radicalism, whether compulsory or inevitable, of the former 
Tory party is an essential element in an essay on the social psychology of 
the English people. But this the author denies. 

Nevertheless the main difficulty in any present view of politics within 
the British Empire is the failure of party divisions to supply correct esti- 
mates of ultimate social results. Thus M. Bardoux in his pages on Irish 
affairs fails to appreciate the essential economic division between town 
and country to which the present religious and political strife between 
industrial Ulster and agricultural Irish nationalism is only a prelude. 
Likewise the chapter on India which emphasizes Muhammadan loyalty 
fails in its estimate of nationalistic tendencies to do much more than to 
follow the rise or decadence of political societies and to summarise the 
contents of remedial political measures. The danger for the future he 

1 Essai d'une psychologic de VAnlgeterre contemporaine. 

I. Les crises belliqueuses (1816-1900). Paris, 1906. 

II. Les crises politiques. Proiectionisme et radicalisme (1900-1905). Paris, 
1907. 

Silhoicettes d'Outre-Manche. Paris 1909. 

Silhouettes royales d'Outre-Manche (2d edition). Paris, 1911. 
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apprehends; but he does not appreciate the recent intellectual and spirit- 
ual shock which has led to the increasingly cynical understanding of 
Christendom on the part of both heretical and orthodox Muhammadans 
throughout the world. And radical England rules directly more than 
fifty million of Muhammadans to say nothing of other millions within 
the purlieus of its empire. Furthermore the radicalism of Australasia 
and the problems of race and of labor in South Africa nowhere find ac- 
knowledgment even in their possible reaction on home affairs. Nor is 
there adequate treatment of the feminist movement in England. 

On the whole whatever we may think of the psychological limitations 
of this book there are comparatively few errors of fact and, despite the 
author's evident partiality for the picturesque radicals he has met the 
volume remains as to its heart a just verdict of appreciation as to the 
essential features of 1909-11, those glowing years in domestic politics. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

A Short History of English Liberalism. By W. Lyon Blease. 
(New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. Pp. 374.) 

The author defines liberalism as a habit of mind which causes one to 
assume that all other people are of equal capacity and equally entitled to 
enjoy offices and privileges, which refuses to admit class distinctions, 
which upholds individual freedom, and allows the individual to be 
coerced only when he attempts to restrict the freedom of others. Tory- 
ism he understands to be that habit of mind which refuses to concede to 
others the right of free expression which it requires for itself. The wan- 
ing of the one during the nineteenth century and the growth of the other 
since the time of the industrial revolution are described in the narrative 
of his book. 

The development of liberalism is traced from the time of George III, 
when both political parties were in spirit essentially Tory, and real liberal 
principles were held only by a small section of the Whigs, through the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution, when radical reformers propounded doc- 
trines which brought about repression, through the years following 
Waterloo, when the real decline of Toryism commenced, to 1832 when 
the old government of aristocrats was overthrown and middle-class 
supremacy established, on through the days of the Manchester School 
and Palmerston, to the time of Gladstone, when liberalism won decisive 
triumphs. There is finally an account of the imperialist reaction after 



